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governors. The military governor was assisted by a large
body of civilian officials in addition to his military staff. But
the Chartularius of the theme, who supervised the outgoings
for the pay of the soldiers, was, while subordinated to him,
at the same time responsible to the Logothetes tou Stratiotikou.
Moreover, the judge of the theme and the Protonotary (who
was also counted as an official of the Charlularius of the
Sacettion) were, at least from the beginning of the tenth
century, subordinate to the Strategos\ but this arrangement
was subject to a certain reservation, which was expressed in
the so-called 'Taktikon of Leo' in the following manner:
'They have to be under the orders of the Strategos in some
matters, but we consider it safer that they should submit their
statements of accounts to our imperial central administration,
so as to enable us to know the state of the administration.'
It is not known how the duties were divided in detail, but in
any case the central office reserved a certain right of super-
vision, in order to control and restrain the Slrategoi. The
same purpose was served by officials sent out from the central
office as overseers and inspectors. In addition to that, the
bishops were exhorted to supervise the administrative pro-
cedure in their dioceses, and the subjects were encouraged to
seek legal redress against oppression.
An appeal lay from the provincial courts. The Emperor
remained the supreme court of appeal, and jurisdiction over
the highest officials was reserved for him. It is known that
some Emperors liked to receive complaints personally. By
the side of the Emperor as high judicial authorities stood the
Prefect of the City and the Quaestor. In the course of the
eleventh century the place of the City Prefect was taken by
the Great Drungarius. In addition Constantinople had a
High Court with twelve judges for important cases. There
is, however, plenty of scope for further research in this field,
One feature characteristic of the whole period of the Byzan-
tine Empire is the ecclesiastical jurisdiction in civil matters.
Since Constantine the Great the bishops had rights of
jurisdiction of varying extent. When an ecclesiastic was the
accused, the ecclesiastical courts of justice were competent,
and this was the case in all civil proceedings, given the
consent of both parties. By the end of the eleventh century